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i LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
| OF HUMANE WORK 


The fifth annual report of the Animal Refuge 
League, Portland, Maine, shows a good record of 
progress in its work. ‘The founder and head of the 
work, Mrs. Addison S. Thayer, 10 Deering Street, 
has written avery interesting account of animals 
cared for, and the report is illustrated by eleven 
pleasing and attractive photographs of dogs and cats 
that have been rescued by the League. 

One of the dogs at the Refuge was a bull terrier 
found, with four puppies, in a deserted cow shed. 
She had a wounded shoulder she had 
evidently been shot, and she and her puppies were 
She proved to be a 


where 


literally starving when found. 
valuable dog, lost in transportation from the country 
to her owner’s city home, another sad illustration 
of the present careless and most dangerous method 
of transportation of dogs. 

An angora cat was lost in transportation through 
the carelessness of her owner as she escaped from a 
crate on a furniture van, and was found two days 
later in a large drain pipe. 

The record of animals received during the year at 
the headquarters, 122 Cumberland Avenue, was 


2,256. The number of cats 2,026 and of dogs 230. 


If statistics could be gathered showing the num- 
ber of dogs and cats that have been lost from bag- 
gage cars or have been permanently or temporarily 
injured by baggage thrown against them or by the 
fright and great discomfort caused by the journey, 
it is certain that there would be some concerted 
and strenuous effort made to remedy conditions of 
travel that are inexcusable. 


The second annual report of the Berkshire Animal 
Rescue League has been sent us, and we give it, 
knowing it will interest and encourage all who are 
engaged in humane work: 


The Report. 


When an annual report in November is followed 
by a request for another annual report within ten 
months one is somewhat dismayed. _ 

By way of explanation it should perhaps be stated 
that for various reasons we changed the annual 


meeting of the Berkshire Animal Rescue League 
from November to September, but during these ten 
months since my last report we may say with truth 
and with pride that our League has done splendid 
work in our anti-cruelty crusade. 

Like all individuals and all societies, we have had 
our days of discouragement and depression, but for- 
tunately invariably followed by sunshine in the 
shape of unexpected gifts of money. Since our 
last annual meeting we have recorded three life 
members, Mrs. Auchmuty and Mr. Wharton of 
Lenox, both faithful friends of the cause, and your 
president. 

A visit from Mrs. Huntington Smith, president 
of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, was a 
great pleasure to us. She was present at our 
meeting in June and gave us encouragement and 
helpful counsel. 

Our humane officer has worked conscientiously 
each afternoon, as his record will show. At a 
glance we can read that he has examined and vis- 
ited again more than 450 horses, mercifully killing 
21 horses and 350 smaller animals. He has investi- 
gated 35 head of cattle. He has kept a close watch 
on the burros at Berkshire Park and has visited 
once the burros in North Adams. We have placed 
15 dogs in fine homes and returned three dogs to 
their owners, involving in all about 900 animals. 

Your secretary and your president have spent two 
days in Lenox and Stockbridge, covering as much 
territory as possible and receiving help and encour- 
agement. 

We have placed quantities of literature in the 
schools in Pittsfield, Dalton, Coltsville, Windsor, 
Cummington and other towns, and it was received 
with great enthusiasm by the teachers. Humane 
literature and our appeals for funds have been sent 
to all newspapers and to various inns in Berkshire. 

We have held business meetings, discussing 
means of raising money for the full salary of our 
humane officer and funds for our Home of Rest 
for Animals, but both are still held just beyond our 
grasp. 

And now I plead once more for these, our little 
fellow-travelers on life’s highway, with their pa- 
thetic faces and their. beseeching eyes, appealing to 
us to lighten the burden of suffering laid upon 
them by man’s inhumanity and borne so patiently 
by each little aching dumb heart. They turn to 
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us in their helplessness, not only for food and shel- 
ter, but for protection and sympathy, and surely we 
owe them a great debt of gratitude for their ser- 
vices and for their love and devotion, always so 
freely given. 

Many a lesson of patience and humility, of for- 
giveness and fidelity we, in our vaunted superiority, 
might learn of these, our lesser brethren. And so 
I implore you now for more love and for more pity 
for these our little brothers so heavily handicapped 


in the race of life. 
‘For us they toil, for us they die, 
‘These helpless creatures Thou hast made, 
How shall we dare their rights deny 
On whom Thy seal of love is laid.’’ 


JEANNIE LAFLIN CRANE COUCH. 
September 6, 1909. Dalton, Mass. 


American Humane Association Conven- 


tion, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Humane Association was held at St. Paul, 
Minn., October 5, 6 and 7. “Tuesday morning 
and afternoon and Wednesday morning were de- 
voted to animals, and the remainder of the time 
was given up to children. 

‘There were present eighty-six delegates, repre- 
senting forty-four anti-cruelty societies. Many 
interesting papers were read, absorbing questions 
were discussed and ways and means devised. Dele- 
gates were present from the Pacific coast, the gulf 
states, New England, and the middle west. 

Gov. Eberhart, of Minnesota, addressed the 
meeting, as did the Mayor of St. Paul. The Gov- 
ernor spoke in the highest terms of the humane 
movement and the excellent work that is being 
done in Minnesota and elsewhere in alleviating 
and preventing child and animal suffering and abuse. 
He made the valuable suggestion that in small 
towns of his state, where means would be lacking 
for the support of two societies, the work of the hu- 


mane officers, for children and animals, and the 


truant officer and probation officer, be combined in 
one person by act of legislature. This suggestion 
was later discussed by the convention and a reso- 
lution was adopted asking the local society, the 
St. Paul Society for the Prevention of Cruelty, to 
take the matter up with its counsel and the Gover- 
nor, with a view to preparing and introducing a bill 
along these lines. ( 


Guy Richardson, secretary of the parent Band 
of Mercy, Boston, delivered avery interesting and 
able address on the work of Bands of Mercy inau- 
gurated and so ably carried on by his organization. 

‘Junior Humane Society Work’’ was the sub- 
ject of an excellent paper by H. A. Pershing, secre- 
tary of the Humane Society of South Bend, Ind. 

One of the best papers of the convention was 
that by Miss Ruth Ewing, editor of the Humane 
Advocate, on © Public Fountains and the Work 
Children May Do in Their Erection’’. Miss 
Ewing went back to primitive times and traced the 
origin of drinking fountains and told how some 
children in her city banded together in a humane 
movement, had raised the sum of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars and with the proceeds erected a 
substantial fountain. Miss Ewing pointed out that 
what had been done by one organization of chil- 
dren could be done by others. 


‘There was considerable discussion on the general 
subject of drinking fountains, and particularly as to 
the danger of spreading contagious disease. [he 
delegates to the convention had already noticed that 
the drinking fountains at St.Paul were shut down 
because of an alleged epidemic of glanders. The 
drivers are advised to carry pails and to fill them at 
the spigot provided at each fountain. The fact 
was brought out that there are many wagons with- 
out pails and that a large number of horses in St. 
Paul, and also in Minneapolis, where the same con- 
ditions exist, go dry because the veterinarians have 
put their stamp of disapproval on the public water- 
ing places. [he delegate of the parent society in 
New York stated that this society maintained over 
fifty drinking fountains in the City of New York, 
and that altogether there were nearly four hun- 
dred permanent watering places in the city, yet 
there had not been an epidemic of glanders for 
many years. He pointed out that there was little 
or no danger of communicating disease if the sup- 
ply and waste pipes were sufficiently large and the 
water was continuously flowing in large volume so 
that the deposit from the horse’s mouth is quickly 
carried off. Delegates from other societies testified 
along the same lines and much interesting and yal- 
uable information was brought out relative to drink- 
ing fountains, designs, costs, etc. 
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Tuesday morning’s session was given up to the 
appointment of committees and the reading of 
reports and papers. In his paper on the © Trans- 
portation of Live Stock,’’ Dr. T. M. Libby, United 
States Meat Inspector at St. Paul, pointed out the 
cruelties of transporting large and small animals in 
the same car without proper subdivisions to prevent 
the trampling of the small and weak animals by the 
larger cattle. The paper was, in fact, a complaint 
that these conditions existed at St. Paul and prob- 
ably at other points in Minnesota and elsewhere 
in the middle west. After some discussion on the 
subject of live stock transportation, the matter of 
Dr. Libby’s paper was, by resolution of the con- 
vention, referred to the St. Paul Society for inves- 
tigation and such action as might be necessary to 
correct the evil. 

That pioneer worker in the cause of animal pro- 
tection, Mrs. Caroline Earle White, president of 
the Women’s Pennsylvania Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, Philadelphia, read a 
paper on ~The Recent London Humanitarian 
Congress,’’ which was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion by those present. 

Another paper which attracted much attention 
was | Howto Finance a Humane Society,’’ by Mrs. 
Mary F. Lovell, associate editor of the Journal of 
Zoophily, Philadelphia. 

The work which the American Humane Asso- 
ciation is doing was most ably presented in an 
opening address by the president, Dr. W. O. Still- 
man. [his paper, entitled The Broader Aspects 
of Anti-Cruelty Work, is published in leaflet form 
and may be had by addressing the president, Albany, 
Ne 
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A Happy Thanksgiving. | 

It was the night before Thanksgiving and cold 
enough to snow. The wind was blowing so hard 
in gusts that it sounded as if it was trying to force 
the blinds off the houses and drive every living 
creature into some shelter to escape it. 

In the dining room of a small city house, on an 
unfashionable street, a boy and a girl, Martin and 
Ruth Belton, were sitting. On one end of the 


dining table was a plate, cup and saucer set neatly 
on a tray cloth; on the other end were some books 
which the boy was studying, though he got up 
every now and then and joined his sister, who was 
looking out the window. 

‘Mother is late tonight,’’ he said at last. “I 
think it’s too bad to keep her so late the night 
before Thanksgiving.’’ 

‘“I suppose she is finishing a dress somebody is 
going to wear tomorrow,”’ said Ruth. “‘ Everybody 
but us seems to be going away or having company. 
We sha’n’t have any good time. We’ve nowhere 
to go to and nobody to visit us.’’ 

‘We shall be lucky,’’ said Martin, ‘if we have 
Mother said she couldn’t 
afford to get much of a dinner unless she is paid 
tonight for her work.”’ 

A gust of wind swept down the street just then 
and rattled the blinds. When it died out Ruth 
said: “Hark! I thought I heard a cat crying in 
the back yard. It may be that poor little cat that 
we saw the other day running away from our gar- 
bage pail. She jumped up on the fence and went 
over into the alley. I suppose she’s cold and hun- 
gry. Mother said some family must have moved 
and left her, and she wished we could coax her 
into our shed. I’m going to see if she is in the 
yard now.”’ 

Martin and Ruth went into the little kitchen 
and looked out the windows, which opened on the 
back yard. In the moonlight they saw a cat 
crouched up against the shed door mewing pitifully. : 
‘Why, she is asking us to let her in,’’ said Mar- 
tin. ‘I’ll go and open the door.” . 

‘Better let me go,” said Ruth. ‘“‘Cats and 
dogs that are homeless are apt to be afraid of boys, 
they chase them so.’’ 

‘TI never chase them,”’ said Martin. “‘I wouldn’t 
be so mean as to chase a poor, hungry, homeless 
cat or dog.”’ | 

“I know you wouldn’t, but the cat doesn’t know 
it. You go and get a saucer of bread and milk. 
I’m sure mother would let us take it for her, and 
I'll try to coax her in,’’ and, saying this, Ruth went 
into the shed and opened the door into the yard 
very softly and quietly. 

The cat did not run away far, only a step or two; 
she looked up into Ruth’s face and again mewed 
very mournfully. Ruth held the door open and 


a Thanksgiving dinner. 
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stepped back a little out of sight, calling gently, 
‘Pussy, pussy,’ and the cat came in very cau- 
tiously, crouching down, ready to run if anyone 
made a sudden motion to catch her. 


Martin had the kitchen door open a little way, © 


and now, without coming into the shed himself, 
he handed Ruth the saucer of bread and milk. 
Ruth put it on the floor, as far from the outside 
door as she could, and after another mew, and 
another look into Ruth’s kind face, the starving 
cat ventured to approach the warm food. She 
~ was so hungry, and lapped it down so eagerly, that 
Ruth had no trouble in getting to the outside door 
and closing it. 

‘““Now we have got her! Won’t mother be 
glad!”’ exclaimed Ruth. 

“And now we’ve got a Thanksgiving visitor,”’ 
laughed Martin, as the two children went back 
into the kitchen shivering, for the shed was very 
cold, and closed the door. 

‘“When mother comes,”’ said Ruth, “I think 
she will get her in here where it is warm, but if 
we take her in nowshe might be wild and run out 
when we open the door for mother. 
it is better for the poor pussy to be in our shed 
than out of doors, and the warm bread and milk 
will do her good.’’ 

As the children were about to sit down again 
the bell rang, and both Martin and Ruth rushed to 
open the door. A slender little woman, loaded 
with bundles, stood on the threshold and was 
dragged into the hall by the eager children, who, 
_ without giving her a chance to speak, took her 
bundles from her and, kissing her cold cheeks, led 
her into the warm dining room. 


Atvany: rate, 


The kettle is 
boiling, and I will make the tea in a minute,”’ said 
Ruth. “And I will toast the bread,’’ said Martin. 

“‘T’ve had my supper, my dears, and a very good 
supper, too, but you may make a cup of tea for me, 


Ruth. 


“Dear mother, you are so late! 


I hope you had your supper long ago.”’ 


“Oh, yes; we had ours at six, as you told us. 


Let me take your hat and jacket, mamma. I know 
you are tired,’’ said Martin. 

“I am tired, but you don’t know how it rests 
me to come home to such dear, thoughtful chil- 
dren,’’ Mrs. Belton said, ‘‘and I am happy because 
Mrs. Tolman was so kind, and paid me generously, 


so I can afford a good dinner for my dear children. 


After I’ve had my tea you shall help me stone 
raisins, and pick over the currants, and make cran- 
berry jelly, and I will make an old-fashioned plum 
pudding for you this very evening.”’ 

Ruth set the tea on the table and then helped 
Martin open packages of nuts, raisins, apples, 
oranges, cranberries, squash and sweet potatoes, 
They spread out the inviting fruit and vegetables 
on the kitchen table; then Ruth remembered the 
little stranger in the shed. 

‘‘T have got that poor pussy you pitied so much. 
She is in the shed, but it is so cold there I think 
you will want to bring her in here.”’ 

‘Oh, I’m very glad, Ruthie. I have been think- 
ing since I came in about the poor animals out in 
the cold tonight, that have no one to feed them or 
give them any shelter from the storm that is com- 
ing on, and I was wishing so much that I could 
get some of them and give them shelter and a 
Thanksgiving dinner. I bought some meat on 
purpose to put out in our yard, thinking we might 
get that very cat you have taken in.”’ 

Mrs. Belton went out in the shed, Ruth holding 
a light, and they found the cat crouching down in 
She cried when she 
Mrs. Belton stooped 

“Run in and get 


one corner on an old mat. 
saw them, but did not move. 
down and stroked her gently. 
that basket in the closet under the stairs,’ she said, 
‘“‘and put that old piece of blanket in it that I took 
off the ironing board yesterday. Pussy isn’t well, 
and she needs a bed. JI am so thankful you took 
Nerja 

In a few moments Ruth came back with the 
basket. ‘That is a fine bed for her, mamma,” 
she said. 

‘Put it on the floor, Ruth, and go back with 
the light; I’ll follow.’ and Mrs. Belton, lifting the 
cat carefully, put her in the basket, carried her into 
the large closet under the stairs, which was warm 
and snug, and partly closed the door, saying, ‘We 
won’t disturb her now. I will give her some warm 
milk again before I go to bed, and I hope she will 
be all right in the morning.”’ 


ry 


Thanksgiving morning dawned cloudy and cold. 
The children were up early, and when they came 
downstairs they found their mother busy cooking 
up good things for the day. 
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“If we only were going to have some company,”’ 
said Ruth, ‘“‘it would seem more like Thanksgiv- 
ing, but we can have a good time anyway, because 
we will all be together.’ “All but one,” Mrs. 
Belton said sadly to herself, as she looked up at 
her husband’s picture on the wall, but she would 
not let her lasting grief sadden the day for her 
children. 

“We have got company, my dears,’’ she said, 
cheerfully; ‘““we have three Thanksgiving guests.”’ 

“Where are they?’’ Ruth asked. 

Mrs. Belton opened the closet door wide, and a 
loud purring was heard. 

“Come here and take a little peep, but don’t 
touch,’’ she said, and there, in the basket, was the 
homeless cat, her eyes no longer wild and despair- 
ing, but full of mother-love and peace as she washed 
the faces of two of the sweetest little kittens the 
children said they ever had seen. 

“Oh, mother! Aren’t they cunning? How 
thankful Iam we took herin last night,’ cried Ruth. 

“The little kitties would surely have been dead 
this morning if you had not listened to the poor 
creature’s cry for help, and she would have suffered 
worse than death,’’ said Mrs. Belton. 
people can be so cruel as to desert a cat or a dog 
or even to turn one away from their door is some- 
thing I can’t understand. They don’t realize how 
much they can suffer. 

‘“ Now, children, I am going to ask you to invite 
another guest. You know Mrs. Bruce, who has 
a room on the third floor, is very deaf, and old, and 
lonely, and I found she was going to be alone 


«¢ 
How 


today. Let us invite her to take dinner with us 
at five this afternoon. 


time, when it is growing dark, and one has been 


That is the most lonesome 
alone all day. Are you willing?”’ 

Neither of the children spoke for a moment, 
then Ruth said slowly: “‘If I were deaf, and poor, 
and old, I would like some one to invite me to 
dinner. It won’t be quite so jolly for us, but I am 
willing.”’ 

“And you, Martin?”’ said Mrs. Belton. 

‘Yes, I consent, if you and Ruth say so.”’ 

‘Then I will write a note and send it up by 
you, Ruth, and you may wait for an answer.’’ 

Mrs. Belton sent up the note, and Ruth came 
back smiling. ‘She was so glad she thanked me 
over and over again and sent you this note.’’ 


All the note said was: You are very kind and 
thoughtful, and I will accept with pleasure.”’ 

‘“So we shall have a party after all,’’ said Ruth, 
Mrs. Bruce, and Mrs. Pussy and her two babies.”’ 

It was a happy day for all, and after dinner, which 
they all enjoyed, Mrs. Bruce told them very inter- 
esting stories about what she did, and the pets she 
had, when she was a little girl, and the children 
were delighted with her company. 

‘Tt has been such a happy day,”’ said Ruth, when 
Mrs. Bruce had left them, ‘‘and Martin and I both 
thought we wouldn’t have any Thanksgiving at all.’ 

‘Thanksgiving ought not to depend on a fine 
dinner,’’ said Mrs. Belton, “‘and I am sure the 
greatest reason why we have all been so happy 
today was because we were giving happiness as 
well as receiving it. Even if we had done nothing 
more than to open our door to that poor, homeless 
cat, we should have earned the promise, Blessed 
is he who considereth the poor’; and again, Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you.’ Why? Because, ‘I was hungry, 
and ye gave me meat; thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink . . ... Inasmuch as ye have done it to the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.’ Remem- 
ber all through your lives, dear children, that noth- 
ing God has made is too small or too common to 
be beneath your notice, and that kindness to our 
fourfooted friends is just as much our duty as kind- 
ness to each other.’’ 

As Mrs. Belton finished her little sermon there 
was silence, and in the stillness they plainly heard 
a steady, gentle murmur of thanksgiving from the 
closet. “They stepped softly to the door and looked 
in a moment upon Mother Pussy lying in her bas- 
ket purring happily, with two little heads resting on 
her soft, warm, loving heart. 

“Good night, dear pussy! Good night, dear- 
est mother,’’ the children said as they went smiling 


to bed. 
Up" tO..be — Anna Harris Smith. 


A woman being reproved by a friend for mourn- 
ing the death of her dog replied,—‘“‘It isn’t the 
dog, I mourn, it is the unselfish love, the glad greet- 
ing, the cheerful, devoted companionship. Such 
love is rarely given us even by a human being and 
when we get it we must be cold-hearted and sel- 
fish indeed it we do not value it, though it is only 
from a dog. 
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MARA AND MEDLER. 


Mara and Medler. 


I am Mara, a League dog, and I am proud of it, 
for it has given me a splendid home and good care, 
delightful companions, Rex and Medler, to play 
with. 
Saint Bernard that you told your readers about a 
He is 
lucky, too, to have so good a home. Rex has told 
me a lot about the older Ritchie dogs, how fine they 
were at the big house on Warren Street, where 
people would stand at the fence to see the three 
great fellows playing together in their pen. Max 
and Hector and Titan were these monsters. Rex 
is big at one hundred and thirty pounds, but these 
three were larger still. JI am of foreign birth, and 
my ancestors lived in far-away Pomerania, almost 
at the edge of Russia, so that perhaps my master 
may be able to tell a better story than I can, 
although things look to him in a very different light 


Rex, you remember, is the splendid great 


year ago, and Medler is a League kitten. 


sometimes. 
from the drapery of the drawing-room lounge, but 
then, you know, I must have my ball to play with, 
and he doesn’t understand. 


Mara came to us a little imp of darkness, his 
name was Satan’’, and the boy who brought him 
from the League told us that he was rightly named. 


I get scolded when I tear the fringe 


“What does he do?’’ queried a member of the 
family, hoping to get points towards the future 
management of the dog. ‘‘Do?’’ replied the boy; 
“Do? He does everything.’’ And with this dubious 
recommendation the dog began his life with us. 
Mara is the blackest of little beasts, so black that 
a bright visitor once announced that she could not 
see him excepting when he opened his mouth. His 
fur is sheeny, his muzzle sharp, the whites of his 
eyes so narrow that they seldom show, while his 
little tail is saucily curled over his back; but his 
mouth is very red and his teeth brilliantly white. 
He is bright, quick, alert, a splendid watch dog 
and good in every way that his little brain can rea- 
son out to be good, full of fun and exceedingly 
affectionate. 

He had 
evidently endured the fright of. an ocean voyage 
Everything 
in the shape of a whip throws him into terror, and 
He must have 


For 


transgressions of a simple code of rules, and he is 


For a time Mara was a strange dog. 
and must have been sent to a trainer. 


he is mortally afraid of a cellar. 
been unreasonably whipped in some cellar. 


human enough not to be an angel all the time, a 
flick with a linen pocket handkerchief is sufficient 
to bring him to a realizing sense of his duty, and he 
is penitent till he is forgiven. 

Intelligent to a remarkable degree, he watches 
words like 
either one of which suggests an excursion down 


yy 86 ms) 


the conversation for “out, go, 

the stairs and into the open; and even in the midst 
of conversation he will catch the familiar sound, 
rouse the bigger dog, get him started and literally 
force some one of the company to take him out. 
It is necessary to spell the words, and no one knows 
how soon he may penetrate this subterfuge. Mara 
has learned no artificial tricks, and what he does 
he does through observation. If you suggest to 
him to ‘Tell Rex,’’ he rushes to the big dog with 
barks and carracoles and makes the invitation and 
the purpose clear. If anything is going on that 
Rex ought to see, if there are things to eat ahd by 
rare accident Rex has not acquainted himself with 
the fact, Mara goes to him, bearing the message to 
come at once. If something choice is given him he 
takes it at once to Rex, not to share it with him, 
for that is not a philosophical frame of mind for an 
animal bred from a long succession of wild creatures 
that must fight for their daily bread, but to let him 
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And there al- 
ways is, for what one receives is given likewise to 
the other. 

Mara’s chief amusement is ball. A rag is 
knotted, and this he will chase and fight. He 
will lay it at your feet in invitation to throw it for 
him, and if this is unheeded he puts it in your hand 
or places it in your lap. He has a knotted ball 
because, with curiosity descended from some Pan- 
doran canine ancestor, he seeks to know what lies 
_ Sewed and double-sewed covers were in 
vain against his sharp little teeth, so now it is the 
simplest form, a rag in knots, and even these he 
It is not advisable to 


know that there is some for him. 


within. 


has rare facility in undoing. 
sew in his presence, for he fully believes that it 1s 
for a ball for him and will wait with a patience that 
makes it impossible to disappoint him. 

There is much curiosity concerning his name, 
for perhaps not a dozen even of the learned men in 
Boston know of it, its origin or its meaning. It is 
in short the name of the Satan that tempted 
Gotama in the old Hindu tale, the earliest, perhaps, 
From the 
oldest form it has interwoven itself in folk-lore and 


of all the tempters known to literature. 


legend, with were-witches and swan-maidens and 
with Satan in all his various forms.” 

Medler is a League cat. -Sent to the Ritchie 
home when but a kitten, so small that the bottle 
was necessary for its feeding, it has grown into a 
fine, sleek cat, that keeps the house clear from rats 
and mice. Medler and Mara are a team. When 
the dog sights the cat from afar in the garden, he 
runs with all speed to pounce upon it, and the 
passers-by, if there happen to be any, stop for a 


moment in fear for the cat. But when the little 


black dog comes to hand, Medler leaps upon him, 
sinks his claws into the firm Pomeranian wool, and 
the two roll over and over on the ground. They 
are great companions, and even schoolboys desist 
from their games to see this unusual companion- 
ship, the dog and the cat. 3 
Medler is a sleek Maltese, with white shirt front 
and white paws, and is good in disposition, and 
affectionate. In some former state of existence he 
was doubtless a bird, for he loves to perch on high 
places, climb trees, and to nibble at green things. 
The ferns of his mistress are not very safe in his 
presence, for he will once in a while eat off the 
His bird-nature is evident also in his 
love for music. When the clock strikes he mounts 
to the shelf to see from what source come the sil- 
ver tones, while he may be called from any portion 
of the house by striking chords of music. He will 
lie on the cover of the grand piano in the music 
room, and if anyone plays he bends his head over 
the strings and seeks to catch them with his claws. 
No thunderings of the bass strings disturb him, 
Medler is 


tender stems. 


though he prefers music in the treble. 
a model cat, a credit to the League. 


—-John*Ritchie in 


Editor’s Note. —'The editor wishes to add something to 
this story of Mara and Medler, a League dog and cat. Mara 
was snappish, and he seemed actually to study up ways of 
‘The patience his new owners had with 
him, and their wise treatment, caused an improvement in him 
that one could hardly have hoped for. 

Medler, taken as a kitten from the League, developed in a 
Mrs. R : 
instead of sending him back to the League, took care of him 
literally day and night and brought him through an illness 
that was so severe he would certainly have died had he not 


being troublesome. 


few days distemper and was very sick. 


had constant and most excellent care. 


*A student, skilled in lore, has written this, the story of 
Mara, which is given to those who ask the meaning of his 
strange name. 

Mara. 
Of distant kin to me the mares of night, 
The swan-maid Mara that the Marchen cite, 
The Hebrew Marah and the God of War, 
The wicked murderer that life doth mar, 
But upstarts all, and of degen’rate race. 


’Ere India gained its strand of coral rare, 
Or icy tablelands in Greenland were, 

Or Orm its wealth of gold and jewels found, 
Or Cathay’s cycles stirred in languid round, 
I was, and Ayrian mother legends grace. 


’Ere Ahriman was throned in Iran’s Zend, 
Or Nixy nicked to Nick a nickname lent, 
Or Loki fleet through Scandinavia raced, 
_ Or Deva Jones’s locker had been traced, 
I came and passed, — they counterfeit my traits. 


’Ere Satan Christ had tempted on the height, 
Or Zarasthustra Mairya put to flight, 

Or Arimanes mild-eyed Mithra tried, 
Gotama cast my proffered aid aside, — 

But then for me Garodemana waits. 


‘They are but upstarts, all, and from more modern race 


The first was I, and primal Aryan legends grace, 
I came and passed, they merely imitate my traits, 


) 


For me alone of all Garodemana waits. 
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HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Sentiment Not a Weakness. 

Many persons have such a dread of being called 
sentimental that they have carefully schooled 
themselves not to feel. They try to be stoics 
because they consider it bad taste or bad form to 
show strong feelings of pleasure or of sorrow, 
particularly the latter. If they happen to be 
warm hearted and sympathetic their only safety 
is to avoid seeing or hearing or reading about 
suffering. In this way they can keep their calm 
poise of mind and remain in partial ignorance, at 
any rate, of the suffering all about them. 

This attitude of mind explains why there are so 
few persons, comparatively speaking, who concern 
themselves over the suffering of an ill-treated 
horse or a starving dog or cat enough to make a 
personal effort in their behalf. | 

If everyone could be instructed from childhood 
that it is not a foolish sentiment but an absolute 
duty to give something more than a_ passing 
thought to cruelties that are now existing, in a 
few years we should see a great improvement in 
regard to unjust and cruel treatment of the 
lower animals, 


It has been a matter of surprise to some humane 
workers to find how few men are ready to do any- 
thing for horses. Men whose fortunes have been 
greatly helped by the horse, if they do anything at 
all think they have done their whole duty if they 
send a small donation to the 8, P. C. A. 


When the Animal Rescue League started the 
plan of a boarding stable for working horses, a 
practical humane work which reached a class of 
horses no other humane society helped, it was ex- 


pected that men who are known to be interested — 


in horses would gladly give something every year 
to encourage this work whereby men who could 
not afford to pay the highest price to board 
their horses could have them well cared for at 
Strange to say, 
A long list 
of men gave, and some of them very generously, 


a price within their means. 
but few men took any interest in it. 


‘the wives and children of drunkards. 


to support a similar boarding place for women. 
We would not wish them to give less to that or to 
any other charity, but there is money enough for 
all, and who deserves a share more than the work- 
ing horses? 

In the stable alluded to, many men could bear 
witness to the fact that even a few weeks made a 
notable change in their horses’ condition, the 
horses working just the same, showing that the 
difference lay in the food and care they received. 
Doubtless a few of the men boarding horses there 
were wholly undeserving of any assistance them- 
selves, but unfortunately the horses could not be 
helped without their owners getting the advantage 
of it. 

Other charitable organizations have the same 
problem to meet, particularly those dealing with 
Shall we 
let the children go cold and hungry because of the 
Shall we see the 
horses suffering for proper food, and com- 
fortable stabling because their drivers are trickey, 
dishonest, or because they put the money they 
should spend in providing for their families and 
their horses in the barroom? I admit it is a puz- 
zling question. There seems to be little hope in 
dealing with such men themselves — they are what 
they are, and when the daily stimulus of whiskey 
or rum has become a necessity to them, all their 


unworthiness of the parent? 


moral faculties appear to be blunted — their prog- 
ress is downward. But so much the more their 
innocent, useful horses need such help as can be 
given them. 


If such men could be prevented from keeping 
horses, that would be a mercy to the poor beasts 
they own and starve and abuse, but we have not 
yet reached that point, though I hope it is getting 
more and more difficult for them to purchase a 
horse or to abuse horses as so many of them have 
been doing. 

It is well to have charity and pity for all who 
are unfortunate or sinful, but justice demands that 
there should be less pity for the man whose crim- 
inal weakness has brought him to poverty than for 
his horse who has done nothing to deserve the mis- 
ery inflicted upon him. Yet notinfrequently, when 
cases of over-worked, old, lame horses or, in fact, 
of any cruel treatment of horses, dogs or cats, 
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come before the court, allowances are made for 
the men or boys, who do not deserve any such 
consideration, because they are poor, or ignorant, 
or had been drinking, and their punishment is so 
light it encourages cruelty in others. A notable 
exception to this has been a recent case where a 
fine of $150 was given for driving a horse to 
death, but such a fine 1s very exceptional. 


The question was asked of the Animal Rescue 
League what improvement Boston should show in 
the line of humane work in 1915. The reply 
given was as follows: 

By 1915 Boston should have such stringent 
laws, so well enforced, that the sight of a home- 
less or neglected dog or cat, or an overloaded, 
underfed, lame or aged horse on our highways or 
byways should be a novelty instead of a common 
occurrence. 

There should be laws made and enforced to 
prevent the awful suffering now connected with 
the transportation and slaughter of cattle, sheep 
and swine. There should be so strong a sense 
of personal responsibility in the welfare of ani- 
mals in the mind of every man, woman and child 
that cruelty and neglect of animals would be con- 
sidered as disgraceful as any other crime. 

Justice and kind consideration for the ]ower as 
well as the higher animals should be a regular 
part of school and church instruction. 


Boys and Dogs. 


It is a striking proof of the lack of logic or reason 
in the majority of human beings when we see how 
differently the same behavior is looked at in a boy 
and a dog. 

If a boy is teased and tormented by other boys he 
is thought to be a coward when he does not stand 
up for himself. If he returns a blow for a blow 
even his teacher and parents excuse him on the 
ground of self-defence. 

If a dog is teased and tormented and turns upon his 
persecutors and bites them, a great hue and cry is 
raised against the dog — ‘He is ugly,” “ He is 
vicious,’ “He is mad,’’ are some of the things 
said about him. 

This summer some boys amused themselves by 


pushing a dog into the water. “The dog was not 


a water dog and he showed that he did not like this 
treatment. After being forced into the water he 
came out and gave a warning growl to tell the boys 
to let him alone, but some boys enjoy themselves 
the most when they are making another living 
creature miserable so they continued to tease the 
dog until he flew at one of his tormentors. 

The boy became frightened then,— such boys are 
always cowards at heart, and he ran. Of course 
the dog chased him. Dogs are very apt to chase a 
child who runs, though often it is only in play, but 
this dog was angry because of the cruel treatment 
he had received and he bit the boy in the leg. 

The coward who had the tables turned on him 
so unexpectedly screamed and other boys came 
running up. One boy had a boat hook which he 
seized and broke it over the head of the dog, who 
was trying to defend himself. The dog, severely 
hurt, got away. ‘The boy was taken to a hospital 
near by and it is to be hoped that some of his elders 
had the good sense to tell him it served him 
right for teasing and tormenting the animal who, 
he thought, would not try to defend himself. 


A crowd of idle and mischieyous boys in Philadel- 
phia, out Kensington way, saw a homeless shepherd 
dog wandering frightened and bewildered on the 
The shepherd dog is a noble and useful 
animal; it is doubtful if there was a boy in the crowd 
who was as careful and faithful to duty as this poor, 
lost dog, but that made no difference to the crowd 


StREEt: 


of little savages. 

They chased the poor dog, stoned him, and those 
boys who got near enough to him even kicked him. 
They were utterly without pity, and the poor 
creature, nearly in a fit with fright, flew into a hole 
under a pile of heavy beams of timber where he tried 
to hide from his persecutors. 

The beams were so loosely piled that they fell, 
enclosing the unfortunate dog in a strong cage he 
Then some of the boys be- 
gan to feel ashamed of what they had done and ran 
away. 


could not get out of. 


Night, and a pouring rain came on. No one 
could lift the beams and the dog’s howls disturbed » 
the neighborhood. 

The next day some of the boys who had driven 
the dog into this cage and a few men gathered 
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around the imprisoned dog. [hey pushed food in 
the pile as far as they could,—how much better if 
they had never driven him there! At last it occurred 
to some one to call upon the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals for help and through the 
society the dog was at last liberated. 

W hy cannot teachers, parents—yes, and ministers, 
do more to educate the children that there is no 
sport in cruelty? 


A Lost Dog. 

It is difficult to tell when one sees a dog wander- 
ing on the streets whether he is lost or not. No 
one who is honest wishes to take a dog away from 
his home. One day recently a woman saw a 
young collie running about Dedham Village trying 
to make friends with the children on their way to 
school. She followed him a little way and called 
him tocome to her but as he had on no collarand she 
had nothing to secure him with she did not spend 
much time, being in a hurry to get a train, and 
went her way thinking it most likely that such 
a friendly, happy young dog belonged in the 
village. 

The next day she saw him and made another 
effort to coax him to her but he seemed a little 
more wild. Two or three days passed by, she 
made inquiries and heard that he slept at night on 
a veranda near by and that the owner of the house 
fed him but did uot want to take him in. 

Then the story got round that the dog was 
valuable, and that a reward was offered, and at 
once he was chased—-not coaxed. The children 
chased him, eager to get the reward; the village 
police tried to catch him, and in a few days this 
dog, that might easily have been secured when 
first lost, was so wild that no one could possibly 
lay a hand on him. When he was last seen some 
children were chasing him down the street and he 
was limping, and looking so downcast and forlorn 


that the woman who first noticed him has blamed | 


herself bitterly for not taking time and pains to 
secure him before he reached this stage of misery. 

This story has no end, for the dog has dis- 
appeared, but the moral is not to chase any home- 
less animal or let him be chased, but to encourage 
dogs and cats that seem to be trying to find a friend, 
and take care of them before they relapse into the 
wild condition that comes from hunger and fright. 


at oY By 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


ROBIN AND BILLY. 
Horses at Pine Ridge. 


From the caretaker’s note book I take a few 
pages to illustrate our work in our Home of Rest. 

Mare—Bessie, owned by a cab driver. Run 
down, lame, ringbone. Received January 31. 
Returned April 4, in good condition for work. 

Horse, owned by expressman. Very tired, spring 
halt. Received May 22. Returned June 6. Much 
improved. 

Horse, owned by cab driver. 
Received May 30. Returned June 27. 
much improved. 

Horse, owned by pedler. Young, but badly broken 
down. Received July 8. Rapid improvement. 
Returned in good condition August 19. 

Horse, owned by cab driver. Needing rest. Re- 
ceived June 6. Returned July 11 in fine condition. 

Horse, owned by widow of cab driver. Needing 
Received July 14. Returned August 18 in 


good condition and was sold for good price to man 


Lame and tired. 


Very 


in the country. 

Horse, belonging to cab driver who was obliged 
to go to City Hospital for an operation. “Took the 
horse for rest during his owner’s absence from work 
—June 25 to September 3. 
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Horse, belonging to small grocery. In very bad 
condition. Received July 27. August 20 we had 
him killed by permission of the owner. 

Horse, belonging to cab driver. Needing rest, 
was also lame. Received August 11. Returned 
October 3, in good condition. 

Horse and grey mare, belonging to Malden ex- 
press. Both in very bad condition. Received 
September 8. Mare returned October 22, greatly 
Owner 
promised to use her three days in week only, and 


improved, but not fit for heavy work. 
case will be watched. Horse gained somewhat, 
but too broken down for further work and has been 
given up to the League by his owner. 

These are some of the horses cared for since last 
spring. Other similar cases have come and gone 
and others are still at the home. 


A Canine Paradise. 


Just now, when attention is centered on the 
pet dog’s welfare and how he shall travel, whether 
in hateful baggage cars or in the Pullman, it is 
pleasant to know how different it all is for the 
canines of society in Europe. For it seems, having 
had cemeteries and hospitals founded for them, 
This 


is an old cloister of the Salesian Friars, situated 


French dogs have been given a convent. 


in Rueil, which has been acquired by a number of 
dog lovers, who intend to turn it into a canine 
paradise. The convent is a spacious building, 
with large refectory, library and recreation hall, 
not to mention the chapel. 

These apartments will be used as surgical, medi- 
cal and dressing rooms and infirmaries for excep- 
tionally invalid pensioners, and the beautiful gar- 
dens, where the prayerful friar took his daily exer- 
cise, will be left for the four-footed inmates to 
disport themselves in as well as age and infirmity 
The acquisition of this one-time 
convent, writes a Paris correspondent, has been 


will permit. 


celebrated by the Canine Relief Society, an organ- 
ization akin to Boston’s Animal Rescue League, 
already by a banquet, while the grand opening 
will take place September 7. Heigho! Hope the 
superannuated Lulus of Parisian high life will 
appreciate this conventional ending of their days 

—Chatterer, in Boston Herald. 


A Plea for the Horse. 

It always seemed to me that there was something 
radically wrong with the man, woman or child who 
could be indifferent to one of God’s noblest of all 
dumb creatures. With us, they are secondary only 
to the human members of our family, and the death 
of one of these faithful servants is the cause of heart- 
felt grief. It yet causes me a pang to look back 
over the long vista of years to a mental picture of 
a little towheaded lassie, weeping bitterly beside a 
loved pony that lay stark and stiff. he tears yet 
start unbidden at the remembrance of the almost 
fierce childish outburst because the dear little crea- 
ture didn’t have a soul. 

In spite of all that is said and done it is incom- 
prehensible how people will march calmly on doing 
the thing that’s wholly wrong. Many a man who 
would scorn to stint his horse in feed, will give him 
a full feed just prior to starting on a long drive or 
engaging in heavy work. I wonder how he would 
like such treatment ? ‘hen, too, every student of 
horse anatomy well knows that horses should be 
watered before feeding, and never directly after; 
they neither expect nor desire water directly after 
meals. Ofttimes the horses that are not needed 
through the winter are kept in the stalls without 
exercise, much to their discomfort. When spring 
work opens, they are put to work with flabby 
muscles and, all too often, with disastrous results. 

Only one in ten balky horses is born so. The 
others are a manufactured article pure and simple. 
I fairly boil with indignation when I see a domineer- 
ing man with a big voice yelling as if a house were 
on fire, at intelligent animals that know more than 
he does. Such masters inflict pain with a harsh 
curry-comb, then shout at the horse for flinching, 
and by the time it emerges from the barn the poor 
This treat- 
ment if long continued will cause one of two things : 
If the animal is of a kind, docile disposition, he will 
become broken in spirit and spoiled for long con- 


animal is wild with pain and anger. 


tinued service. 
—*" balky.”’ 
You may always know a true horseman. He 
grooms efficiently, though with gentleness. A 
quietly spoken word from one who has won the 
confidence and heart will quickly be 
No matter 
how long he may have been in the rig, the horse 


If self-willed, he will become sullen 


animal’s 


obeyed. Every strap is taut and trim. 
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stands quietly waiting for the low spoken word of 
command ere he starts. Note thelight, firm touch 
No spurting, or even haste, at the 
start. The very best drivers start in a walk, and the 
first few miles are driven at a very moderate pace. 
The longer and harder the drive, the more time 
should be consumed in the start. 

It is a much mooted question as to what should 
be done with the old horses. 
crank alive would hardly advocate keeping all of 
them, but in the name of ordinary, every-day hu- 
manity don’t keep the faithful friends until past 
their usefulness, and then let them go for a song to 
some huckster. I once knew a faithful church 
member who owned a mare that had figuratively, i¢ 
not literally, raised his family, besides her own 
which latter numbered the phenomenal total of 
Her last colt 
was weaned in the fall, and the poor old creature, 
thin in flesh and shivering from the first biting blasts 
of winter, was led away by a band of horse traders 
to be tethered at night by the wayside until such 
time as she reached a worse fate. “The late chari- 
table owner very ostentatiously pulled $5—the price 
of this member of his family — from his pocket the 
following Sabbath, and after depositing it on the 
contribution plate, looked piously about the church, 
expecting and receiving commendation. 


ot the reins. 


nineteen colts in twenty-six years. 


If you 
can’t find it in your make-up to let the dear old 
creatures spend their last days in warmth and plenty, 
do the next best thing possible—place them beyond 
trouble in the most merciful manner.—Minnie G. 
Stearns, Farm Journal. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The Annual Fair for the benefit of the League: 


will be held at Copley Hall the first Monday and 
Tuesday in December. Donations of articles and 
of cake, candy, jellies and preserves wlll be grate- 
fully received and may be sent to 51 Carver Street, 
or to heads of tables, as may be most convenient. 
Circulars giving more particulars will be mailed if 
requested. 


‘The veriest horse: 


CHILLA, A’ LEAGUE CAT. 


The Story of Beppo. 
A True Story. 


The first I knew about Beppo was from a para- 
graph in one of the daily papers telling about a man, 
a foreigner, who had been. arrested and sentenced 
to Deer Island for three months. ‘The story said 
that he had been found sleeping in a shanty, on a 


beach near Boston, and when taken by a police 


officer to the station house he was followed by his 
dog, and wept bitterly at being separated from her. 

The faithful dog, half starved, clung to him like 
a child, and the kind hearted officer felt much dis- 
turbed by the grief of both the man and the dog. 

He tried to comfort the man by telling him that 
there was a place where his dog would be taken 
and cared for, Ihe Animal Rescue League, and 
he telephoned for one of our agents to come to 
the station house for the dog, but the man could 
not understand English very well and doubtless 
believed he had lost his dog. 

This happened the ninth of August, and at the 
time I was away for a few days. I returned on the 
12th, found the clipping on my desk, and at once 
went out to the kennels to see the dog. 

As soon as I inquired for her our head kennel- 
man, John, said she was out in one of the yards 
with some other dogs, but he feared she was para- 
lyzed in her hind legs as she could not walk without 
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falling over. He said she was very reluctant to 
leave her master and was evidently mourning for 
him though she was eating her food fairly well, and 
she had seemed very hungry as if she had not been 
well fed before she came. 

I got the impression that her master had been 
sleeping off a drunken spree and thought that it was 
no wonder the dog was weak and famished, but in 
this I think I misjudged him. 

Beppo, I found, was a gentle collie, with soft, 
pleading eyes, and obedient to a word. It was pa- 
thetic to see her try to get up and walk to us when 
she was called, her poor legs giving out under her. 

We did not feel much hope of her recovery, but 
she was given a pleasant little room by herself with 
every comfort a dog could wish; her legs were 
rubbed and she probably never before received so 
much attention. Before a week passed she could 
stand, and in another week she was able to run in 
the large yard with other dogs of her own sex. 

Meanwhile her master was not friendless. The 
Rev. J. E. Cracknell, of Revere, a prison visitor in 
many countries, visited the Island one day and saw 
Beppo’s master. 

Talking with him he discovered that the man 
was not a vagrant, though he had been arrested on 
that charge. He was a Spanish seaman who started 
out from his ship with other seamen for the beach. 

In some way he got separated from them and 
they went back to the ship without him. He did 
not know his way back and could not speak Eng- 
lish well enough to understand directions. Wan- 
dering about, tired, hungry and bewildered, he came 
across an empty little shanty, took possession of it 
and went to-sleep. When discovered, he could not 
explain his case to the satisfaction of the officer, 
who believed him to be a common yagrant and 
gave him the usual sentence. 

All this Mr. Cracknell reported to the Commis- 
sion of Penal Institutions on Tremont Street, and 
was told that the man might be released in one 
month if Mr. Cracknell would find him a place on 
a Spanish ship. This Mr. Cracknell did and when 
the term of one month had ended brought the man 
from the Island to a Spanish boarding house to 
remain until the ship sailed. As one might expect, 
the first thing the man asked for was his dog, and 
accompanied by a friend he hastened to 51 Carver 
Street to see if she was still there. 


I did not see the meeting between Beppo and 
her master but it was very affecting, I was told, to 
see the joy of man and dog. Let us hope that they 
will never be separated again and that Beppo will 
not miss the comforts she had at the Animal Rescue 
League, as she rejoices in the companionship of the 
master she loves so devotedly.—A. H. S. 


One of our agents was sent for to a house where 
a dog had just been killed by an automobile, leaving 
ten puppies too young to be brought up by hand. 
One can hardly understand how the owner of a dog 
so recently a mother could let her go out on the 
street without attendance. 


‘The careless way in which dogs are treated ac- 
counts for many of the lost dogs. A man who 
seemed perfectly trustworthy took a League dog 
with the usual caution to keep him on the leash 
until he was so attached to the home and his new 
master, that he would not run away. Like all the 
dogs taken from the League he was sent out with 
a collar and a tag bearing the name and address of 
the League, which was to be kept on until the new 
owner had his name put on the collar. The man 
let the dog run out in the yard the second day with- 
out his collar. He saw another dog on the street, 
raced after him and naturally did not return. With 
all the pains the League takes in placing dogs and 
cats we cannot always be certain that some such 
careless action as this may not throw the animal 
again upon the world. We are glad to note, how- 
ever, that in the replies received from those to whom 
we send our inquiry postals the number of animals 
that run away is very small. 


A delegation of twenty-five boys from the Pa- 
rental School, West Roxbury, walked over to Pine 
Ridge, attended by their teacher, and showed great 
interest in the horses, dogs, cats and goats enjoying 
the Home of Rest. It was an object lesson for 
these boys that would do them more good than a 
dozen lectures on kindness. 


Newspaper Responsibility 

In a New York newspaper, in October, a con- 
spicuous heading was “ His Green Decked Cow ,” 
and an article followed in which the effort to be 
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funny was very apparent, telling how a boy paint- 
ed a cow green, also stood by and watched her 
drink green paint, theresult being the death of 
the cow who probably died in great agony. 

The cow was valuable, and was also a pet, and 
naturally the grieved and indignant owner put the 
boy into court, but the judge, like the reporter, 
did not take the matter seriously. He suggested 
that if she had not died, her milk might have poi- 
soned human beings, which seemed to be the only 
reason given why boys should not amuse them- 
selves by poisoning or painting cows in pastures, 
and then the boy was dismissed without even a 
fine to remind his parents that they should teach 
their children common humanity, and regard for 
the property of their neighbors. The account as 
written up in the paper treated the matter as such 
a joke that it was a positive encouragement to the 
boy and his companions, and other boys who read 
it, to get themselves into print by repeating this 
cruel performance on any animal they find at their 
mercy. 

As we read the would-be-funny account of a 
tragedy for a man and his valued cow we sorrow- 
fully asked the oft-repeated question — Will the 
time ever come when all the newspapers of this 
land will array themselves firmly on the side of 
kind and thoughtful treatment of animals, of hu- 
mane education, and of severe disapproval of every 
form ofcruelty? <A few periodicals are doing this, 
notably Life and Vogue, and this very paper we 
have quoted has often stood up valiantly against 
certain forms of cruelty toanimals. On the whole, 
we believe that the newspapers generally are more 
inclined to help the cause of humane education 
and this harmful story (as it was told) was very 
likely the thoughtless effort of a new-fledged re- 
porter trying to amuse the public. 


Gustavus J. Esselen 
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Artists’ Materials School Supplies Picture Puzzles 
Kindergarten Goods Children’s Novelties 
Christmas and New Year Cards Calendars, etc. 
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